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THE SPEAKERS’ COLUMN 


E. L. BARTLETT—Delegate from Alaska (Democrat). Delegate Bartlett, 
now 49, is a 48 year resident of Alaska, born of Klondike pioneer parents. 
His father went to Fairbanks in 1904, the year he was born -in Seattle. 
As a youngster Bob Bartlett worked on the creeks, freighted with his 
father, worked on early day Alaska railroad construction and droye team for 
the old Alaska Road Commission. Later he mined for himself, claiming 
Miller House as his residence before his appointment in 1939 by President 
Roosevelt to serye as Secretary of Alaska. 

Mr. Bartlett’s schooling was had in the public schools of Fairbanks, the 
University of Alaska and the University of Washington. He was a reporter 
on the Fairbanks News-Miner for several years prior to 1933, when he 
accompanied Delegate Anthony J. Dimond to Washington as his secretary. 
He returned to Alaska from Washington to become first terriorial head of 
the Federal Housing Authority. 

In 1936 Mr. Bartlett resumed mining and was so engaged until his 
appointment in 1939 to be Secretary of Alaska. He resigned from that 
position in 1944 to run for Delegate to Congress and was elected by a 
large majority. He is now serying his fifth term as Delegate. 


JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON—Delegate from Hawaii (Republican). Mr. Far- 
rington was elected to his sixth term as Delegate to Congress from Hawaii 
in 1952 and resumed immediately his fight for statehood that has marked not 
only his career ag a newspaper publisher but as an official of the Territorial 
Legislature and the United States Congress. 

He is the son of the late Wallace R. Farrington, a native of Maine 
who established his home in Hawaii in 1894 and served as Governor of th 
Territory from 1921 to 1929. ; 

Although he has spent most of his life in Hawaii, Joseph Farrington 
was born in Washington, D.C. in 1897. He received his early education 
in Honolulu and continued it at the University of Wisconsin with time 
out for Army service during World War I. After graduation, he joined 
the staff of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, where he remained for four 
years. 

In 1923 he returned to Honolulu and became associated with the Hono- 
lulu. Star-Bulletin as managing editor. He continued in this capacity 
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faoderator Back: 

Tonight we are debating what 
‘seems to be an age-old question: 
|} “Should Hawaii and Alaska Be 

Admitted to Statehood?” It seemed 
ior awhile that Hawaii would be 
made officially the forty-ninth state 
‘when the House of Representa- 
tives in this Congress quickly 
passed the Hawaiian Statehood 
Bill. Then a Senate committee 
idecided that statehood for Hawaii 
and Alaska had to be considered 
\together. Tonight it appears that 
statehood for Hawaii will not be 
considered before Congress ad- 
(journs. Perhaps I am wrong about 
|that; we will hear about that later 
from the speakers. 

Despite the fact that the Hawai- 
iians have had great hopes that 
Kthis would be the year whea 
awaii would become the forty- 
minth state, there are those whc 
say that statehood for Hawaii 
should not come before statehood 
(for Alaska, that both territories 
ate deserving of that recognition, 
and it appears that as far as Con- 
gress is concerned that is the way 
it is going to be. Tonight those 
people who are most concerned 
with statehood are here to debate 
the question: ‘Shall Hawaii and 
Alaska Be Admitted to Statehood ?” 
There is one voice against admis- 
sion of the two territories, that 
bf Senator George A. Smathers, 
Democrat of Florida. 

Zo make the case for Alaska’s 
statehood, here is the Alaskan dele- 
ate to the Congress, Mr. E. L. 
Gzetlett. Mr. Bartlett is the son 
f Klondike pioneer parents. He 
oe now serving his fifth term in 
Songress after having spent much 
Chis life in all of the pioneer 


en 
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activities of Alaska, in mining and 
freighting and newspapering. Be- 
fore I introduce him, let me tell 
you that in order that we may 
bring you firsthand reactions to 
Alaskan and Hawaiian statehood 
from the people of the two ter- 
ritories we have made arrange- 
ments tonight to include several 
questions from Town Meeting 
listeners in Honolulu, Anchorage, 
and Fairbanks. You will hear 
them later in our discussion. And 
now to present the case for state- 
hood for Alaska, Mr. E. L. Bart- 
lett. 


Mr. Bartlett: 


Thank you, Gunnar. Despite 
the fact that there are two of us 
delegates against one U. S. Senator, 
I am not entirely confident that 
this debate will be conducted on 
even terms, because a delegate is, 
what should I say, almost a face- 
less man, a special pleader in the 
Congress for his people; and a 
United States Senator is a power- 
ful individual, one of ninety-six, 
one soon we hope of 100, who 
can work in behalf of his faith 
and the nation. Let me illustrate 
that by saying that when the 
Speaker of the House calls upon 
a member of the House to recog- 
nize him he says, the gentleman 
from New York or Idaho or 
wherever. 

When he calls upon a delegate 
he says, the delegate from Hawaii 
or Alaska. We’re not even gentle- 
men. JI am sure Mr. Farrington 
and I don’t mind that, but we mind 
it for the sake of our people. The 
question I want to propound here 
is, should Alaska have immediate 
statehood? The answer must be 


in the affirmative. There are two 
main reasons for this. It would 
make for a stronger, more perfect 
union of states, and it would im- 
press, in the second place, the seal 
of first class citizenship on those 
of us Americans fully as patriotic 
as any elsewhere. We want through 
statehood to become your equal 
partners. : 

Now how would it help the 
Union? Would it help defense? 
Now surely we know that the 
United States will defend a ter- 
ritory, incorporated or unincor- 
porated. But we know too that the 
presence of two United States Sen- 
ators and one voting Representa- 
tive, perhaps two in the case of 
Hawaii, would aid in defense. We 
know that statehood would remove 
the shackles that bind us because 
of long-distance controls from 
Washington. It would give us 
land for our use. Around 99 per 
cent of Alaska is owned by the 
Federal Government. We _ need 
some of that land in state owner- 
ship and in private ownership for 
proper development. 

It would give the local people 
best qualified to know the problems 
an opportunity to solve them them- 
selves through their state legis- 
lature instead of having to come 
clear back to Washington. Con- 
gress is too busy, increasingly so, 
to act as a city council for a ter- 
ritory, and yet under the present 
governmental set-up that is just 
what it must do. We pay taxes; 
we pay the same taxes as do the 
citizens of any state to the Federal 
Government, and yet in actuality 
like our forefathers we are taxed 
without representation, and we 
don’t like that of course. We are 
bound by all federal laws that 
apply to Americans elsewhere and 
we want to have a part in the 
making of those laws. We are 


ready for statehood; we have 
served our apprenticeship, and we 
want it now. 


Mr. Back: Thank you very much, 
Mr. Bartlett, for making the case 
for Alaska. The Hawaiian delegate 
to Congress is Mr. Joseph R. Far- 
rington, who is serving his sixth 
term in Congress as the Hawaiian 
delegate and like Mr. Bartlett his 
whole career has been devoted to 
the establishment of statehood for 
his territory. Mr. Farrington is 
the son of a governor of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii. He also has 
been a newspaperman and still is 
the publisher of the Honolulu Star 
Bulletin. And now the case for 
Hawaiian statehood presented by 
Joseph R. Farrington. i 


Mr. Farrington: 


Mr. Back, Hawaii should be: 
granted statehood now. The 
Hawaii Statehood Bill was passed 
by the House of Representatives: 
on March 10, more than three 
months ago, by an overwhelming 
vote and has been pending before, 
the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs ever since. The!) 
Senate committee should order the 
Hawaii bill reported to the Senate 
so that the promise of immediate 
statehood contained in the national 
platforms of both Republican and 
Democratic parties can be ful- 
filled, and the recommendation of 
prompt action on statehood con- 
tained in President Eisenhower’s 
message on The State of the Union 
in January can be carried out. 

That this is the wish of the 
American people is clearly evident. 
Every poll of public opinion in 
the nation and many conducted by 
members of Congress in their own! 
districts show this to be true. The’ 
press of the country is almost 
unanimous in demanding 
hood for Hawaii now. Close to 
forty of the leading national patri- 


otic, civic, professional, and labor 
organizations are on record as 
| favoring it. 

More than this, close to two- 
| thirds of the members of the Senate 
have declared individually that they 
fayor immediate statehood and will 
‘vote for it once they are given the 
opportunity to do so. Facts estab- 
Vshed in 20, yes 20, official Con- 
| gressional reports and hearings 
proved’ beyond the question of a 
doubt that the best interests of this 
mation, as well as Hawaii, will be 
: served by the immediate admission 
of Hawaii to the Union as a state. 
‘Today only a minority in the 
| United States Senate stands in the 
\ way of this realization. 


Mr. Back: Thank you, Mr. Far- 
itington. At this point, I am just 
tabout ready to admit both ter- 
i ritories to the Union, but there 
| have always been certain members 
(of Congress who have opposed the 
«admission of these two territories 
ito the Union as states, and one of 
( these tonight is Senator George A. 
{ Smathers, Democrat of Florida. 
{Senator Smathers is a one-time 
tmember of the House who was 
elected to the Senate three years 
«ago and he is a member of the 
{Senate Interior Committee. A 
llawyer by training, one of the 
youngest members of the Senate, 
here is Senator George A. Smathers 
of Florida. 


Senator Smathers: 


Thank you very much, Gunnar. 
Needless to say I am most happy 
ts be here tonight to have the op- 
pertunity of discussing this ques- 
tion of admitting new territories, 
Which are far from our shores, as 
mew states. I am particularly happy 
#@ be here with my former col- 
leagues, Joe Farrington and Bob 
rtlett, who may be faceless as 
b has said but certainly aren’t 
They are the most 


vigorous, the most emphatic, the 
most determined proponents for 
statehood that can be found any- 
where. I honestly can think of no 
other subject which it seems to 
me needs more discussion than 
statehood. On it we need some 
good, clear and sound thinking, 
because what we do on these ques- 
tions will profoundly affect the 
future of the United States of 
America. Now the fact that I 
have grave doubts about the wis- 
dom of admitting these territories 
as states into the Union, I would 
not want to be construed as mean- 
ing that I have anything against 
the people of these territories. [I 
have nothing whatsoever against 
them; as a matter of fact I know 
them to be very charming, very 
pleasant people who have been 
patriotic in time of war and very 
industrious in time of peace. But 
it seems to me that that’s pretty 
much beside the point, as is the 
argument that these territories are 
now grown up and that they want 
statehood. 


The real question is not so much 
in my mind as to what they want 
but what is good for the United 
States of America; not what is 
good for the Territory of Hawaii 
necessarily or what is good for 
the Territory of Alaska. For re- 
gardless of what benefits may flow 
to Hawaii or may flow to Alaska 
by reason of becoming a new state, 
it means nevertheless that if there 
is some ill effect that might flow 
from it that as a United States 
Senator I would be forced to vote 
against it. Now taking a new 
state into the Union I think we 
should remember is an irrevocable 
act. 

Once it has been done it can 
never be undone. Once that step 
has been taken, we can never re- 
trace our steps. Once we break 


the precedent of 168 years by tak- 
ing in a territory which is outside 
of what we like to call America, 
then we no longer are going to be 
the United States of America; we 
then become the United States of 
America and the Pacific or the 
United States of the World. We 
must remember that this is an 
important step that we are about 
to take. Once we open the doors 
to take in people who basically, 
and I say this with all good will, 
are dissimilar from the average 
American citizen in background, 
in environment, in culture, once 
we take them in, then we might 
ask ourselves where do we go 
from here? How many others do 
we eventually take in? 

The problem is bigger than just 
Alaska or even Hawaii. For I 
think all of us should remember 
that in the 1952 Republican plat- 
form it required taking in not 
only Alaska and Hawaii but it also 
said Puerto Rico as well. So we 
must think where this will end 
once we start on it. Obviously it 
is a problem which needs a great 
deal of attention and it is one that 
we should give due consideration 
to; we should consider it calmly 
and objectively and certainly fully. 


Mr. Back: Thanks very much, 
Mr. Smathers. The cases have been 
made now. I am sure, Mr. Bart- 
lett, you are ready to answer the 
Senator, aren’t you? 


Mr. Bartlett: I want to comment 
on the arguments Senator Smathers 
made about the enormity of the 
decision. That’s not new; that 
argument in different terms has 
always been made against admis- 
sion of new territories. I remem- 
ber reading that when Florida 
wanted to become a state; it was 
heard that it was terribly in the 
sphere of influence of Spanish cul- 
ture and could they assimilate? 


And a few years later California 
thought to come in, curiously 
enough a Florida Senator arose 
and said it wasn’t proper to admit 
this far-distant territory on the 
slope of the Pacific, separated, mind 
you, by more than four hundred 
miles from the nearest state, Texas. 

It is true that Hawaii and Alaska 
would be the first non-contiguous 
to other parts of American soil, 
but we didn’t have when we started 
this Union, way back when, a 
perfect concept of forty-eight states | 
that were coming into being. We- 
were dynamic; we adventured, and 
we advyentured successfully. This 
country cannot be static; the prom- 
ise of statehood to these territories 
is implied. As to discussion, let 
me say only this. This subject 
for both Hawaii and Alaska has 
been adequately and perhaps over- 
adequately discussed. There have 
been many, many hearings, as dele- 
gate Farrington said, and in the 
Senate of the United States last year 
on the debate concerning the Alaska 
Statehood Bill, 250,000 words were! 
said. 


Senator Smathers: Let me just 
interrupt to say this. Insofar as 
comparing Alaska to Hawaii, I 
think it is important to remember 
that Florida was adjacent to and 
contiguous to the state of Georgia. 
It was not separated from the bal- 
ance of the United States by 
roughly 1500 miles. In addition 
to that fact, we had a population 
in Florida at the time it came in 
in 1845 of approximately 70,000 
people, which is fewer people than 
you have in Alaska today. But 
when we remember the total size 
of the United States at that time, 
and compare proportionately the 
population of Florida to the 
total population in 1845; then 
compare the population of Alaska 
to the total population of the 


‘United States, we find as a matter 
»of fact Alaska would come in, if it 
did come in, with a smaller propor- 
jtion in population to the balance 
of the United States than any other 
(territory that ever came into the 
United States. 


Mr. Back: I know Mr. Farring- 
(ton wants to talk, but I think, 
‘Mr. Bartlett, you ought to respond 
(to that question of population. 


Mr. Bartlett: I must refuse that 
debate because Delegate Farring- 
«con should speak. 


Mr. Farrington: J want to say 
hat the statement Senator Smathers 
ade isn’t correct according to the 
figures J have... 


Mr. Back: 
ures? 


What are your fig- 


Mr. Farrington: The figures in 
ffect are that several other states 
were admitted to the Union with a 
smaller percentage of the total 
copulation of the United States 
than Alaska now possesses. 


Senator Smathers: Well, we can 
quote figures all night, but as a 
matter of fact last year on the 
enate floor even the proponents 
f Alaskan statehood never at- 
lempted to dispute the figure that 
lf you took Alaska in today with 
et two-thirds of one-tenth of one 
er cent of the total population 
f the United States, she would 
aave far and away less than any 
other territory had at that time of 
sts admission. In addition to that 
tis an entirely different situation. 
As I pointed out, Florida was 
eatiguous, as was California, to 
t feast another territory. Now we 
fe jumping over the great nation 
f Lanada and say we are going 
» reach out for the first time in 
a history and take in some new 
a6) and call it the 49th state. 


r. Back: Senator, may I turn 


now to Mr. Farrington and the 
question of adjacency? 


Mr. Farrington: On the question 
of non-contiguity, I would like to 
point out that as far back as 1854 
some of the men of this country 
were far-seeing enough to realize 
that Hawaii was one of the most 
strategically situated land areas in 
the world, and that it was impor- 
tant to the welfare of this country 
that it be incorporated into the 
Union. By a process that has 
gone on over a period of 100 
years, those islands and those peo- 
ple have been developed in the 
American pattern and they have 
met all the qualifications of state- 
hood. In that period of time the 
magic of modern transportation has 
put Hawaii so close to Washing- 
ton that you can fly there in 20 
hours and you can call your friends 
there in 15 minutes. 

Our lives today are closer to the 
lives of the people of Washington 
than were the lives of the people 
of Philadelphia to the people of 
Washington. The argument of 
non-contiguity is purely geographi- 
cal and doesn’t take into account 
the fact that this is a union of 
people who are bound together by 
their loyalty to certain common 
principles and certain fundamental 
beliefs. The proposal to deny 
statehood would be comparable to 
denying the people of Hawaii the 
fundamental rights which every 
American is guaranteed under the 
constitution. 


Senator Smathers: Let me just 
say this to my good friend, Joe. I 
recognize that Hawaii obviously 
makes economically a better case 
than does Alaska. On the other 
hand, I think that if we follow 
Joe’s argument to its logical con- 
clusion that it doesn’t make any 
difference how far from our shores 
the country is or the territory is 


just so long as the people come in 
and just so long as they contribute 
a lot to our taxes. Of course we 
might find ourselves expanding all 
the way to South Korea, because 
after all in ten years they may be 
just as close to us as Hawaii is 
today, and certainly they have 
fought on our side loyally and 
faithfully. 

I can make the same arguments 
that you are making for Puerto 
Rico, with which I happen to be 
very closely associated. But I just 
can’t help but believe, Joe—and 
I think that that is something I 
would like to hear you all comment 
on—are you people also in favor 
of taking in Puerto Rico as the 
fiftieth state of the Union, and 
if so where do we go from there? 
In other words, what I am talking 
about is the precedent—not wheth- 
er or not your people are good 
people. They are wonderful peo- 
ple. My father and mother have 
been over there for six weeks and 
they love it. 


Mr. Back: If the Senator will 
yield, I think Mr. Farrington will 
be glad to answer your question. 


I will be 


Senator Smathers: 
glad to yield. 


Mr. Farrington: I want to say 
that I can’t share with Senator 
Smathers the doubts which he has 
expressed about the character of 
Hawaii's people. He indicated in 
hisses 


Senator Smathers: 
doubts ... 


I have no 


Mr. Farrington: You indicated 
in the preliminary part of your 
statement that the background of 
our people is quite different from 
that of the people of the states, 
implying of course that those of 
Oriental ancestry are not as good 
Americans as the rest of us. I 
ask you, Senator, and everyone 


else who studies this subject, to 
look at the record of World Wari} 
II, look at the record of Hawaii's 
troops in Korea, and ask yourself § 
if their record can’t be compared} 
with that of American’s from every 
state in the Union. 


Senator Smathers: Let’s get the ™ 
record straight. I don’t believe 
anybody who heard me say what I 
had to say could possibly have in- 
terpreted me as saying that those 
people aren’t as good as we are. 
I merely said that they are dis- 
similar. : | 


Mr. Farrington: Then why do 
you want to deny us full-fledged # 
citizenship ? 

Senator Smathers: Because you} 
are exactly 2,400 miles away from) 
the shores of the United States, be- 
cause as a matter of fact you are 
dissimilar, and I will read here} 
some of the facts put out by the 
Department of Health of the Ter-' 
ritory of Hawaii. All races num-}} 
bered on January 1, 1953, 468,830. 
Now two per cent of those people} 
or two and seven tenths per cent 
are Hawaiians, full blooded 
Hawaiians. Caucasian people are 
fourteen and eight tenths per cent.if 
And I might add there that accord-'; 
ing to, I believe, your own news-i 
paper 111,000 Caucasians have had 
to leave Hawaii since 1946. Then 
we find that the Chinese number! 
seven per cent, the Japanese forty, 
and one tenth per cent, the Fil- 
ipinos thirteen and four tenths per, 
cent, the Koreans and the others} 
make up the balance. 


Mr. Farrington: Well, Senator. 
aren’t the people American citizens? 


Yes. 


Mr. Farrington: And is Ameri-§ 
canism a matter of race or is it a 
matter of heart and conscience and 
loyalty? I would like you to 
answer that. |! 


Senator Smathers: 


Senator Smathers: Let me just 
ssay this. Those people aren’t in 
the least any more loyal to the 
United States than are the people 
ef Puerto Rico. They are not any 
more loyal, say, to the cause of 
the United Nations than the people 
cf Turkey. 


Mr. Farrington: But the people 
or Puerto Rico have not asked for 
statehood. 


Senator Smathers: Oh, don’t... 


Mr. Back: I’m sorry that I have 
to interrupt this. 


Senator Smathers: The people 
)0f Puerto Rico have asked for it. 


Mr. Back: May I interrupt? Each 
week, Town Meeting gives our 
listeners an opportunity to par- 
‘ticipate directly in our program 
‘by submitting a question which 
we would like to have the speakers 
discuss. Tonight’s listener ques- 
tion comes from Mr. Chester C. 
Diettert of 109 South Main Street 
in North Judson, Indiana. Mr. 
Diettert will receive the beautiful 
‘'twenty-volume set of the American 
‘People’s Encyclopedia, and _ the 
jquestion tonight for all three of 
yyou is this: “Would it be easier 
'to defend these areas (that is, 
‘Hawaii and Alaska) as states or as 
\territories?” Mr. Bartlett, first. 


Mr. Bartlett: I spoke about that 
in my opening statement, and I want 
to give you a concrete example. 
ack here several years ago, dur- 
‘ing the post-war defense program, 
iin Alaska we almost lost an entire 
ryear’s building season because an 
appropriation bill wasn’t put 
through. Now I submit that if 
w had two U. S. Senators and a 
sting Representative to devote 
full time on a basis of equality 
} that there would have been no 
ager of losing that season. And 
= in general that a man in 


ae we 


the Congress of the United States 
who can vote can be much more 
effective. 

There is one other answer of 
course. Statehood universally in 
this America of ours has brought 
more industry, more business, 
more people to every new state, 
and they in themselves are of 
great assistance to statehood. And 
the Defense Department has relied 
upon that argument many times in 
endorsing statehood for both of 
these incorporated territories. 


Mr. Back: Thank you, Mr. Bart- 
lett. And now Mr. Farrington, 
will you address yourself to that 
question? 


Mr. Farrington: I am confident 
in my own mind that statehood 
for Hawaii would so stimulate 
the development of our territory 
and the interest of our people in 
their government and its develop- 
ment that we would become 
stronger economically and spiritu- 
ally, so to speak, and as such be 
able to contribute a lot more to 
the defense of this country than 
we do at the present time, al- 
though the Lord knows we have 
done everything we possibly could 
to defend this country in every 
war that has confronted us. 


Mr. Back: Thank you, Mr. Far- 
rington. Now Senator Smathers, 
in the two to one arrangement 
here tonight. 


Senator Smathers: Let me just 
say, Gunnar, that first I assume 
that Bob’s answer was that he 
thought that they could better de- 
fend it if it were a state. I can’t 
help but feel that it is the con- 
trary. The answer is the contrary, 
for the reason that anybody knows 
who has ever been involved. I 
assume some of these people have. 
In the last war, I happened to be 
in the marines. You know that. 


one of the difficulties you have 
when you get in a fight is that the 
civilians begin to clog the high- 
ways. In the case of Hawaii for 
example, not only would you have 
to have food stored there in order 
to take care of the service people, 
the army and navy and marines, 
but you would have to have food 
to take care of the civilians too. 

At the time of a good scrap, 
you would finally have to devote 
half of your ships and half of your 
planes to the evacuation of those 
people back to the United States 
or some place that was safe. In 
Alaska, it would be the same 
proposition. If this were solely a 
military interest, if that were our 
only concern, to use Hawaii as a 
military bastion or Alaska, then 
it would seem to me better to 
keep them as territories and keep 
very few people there. 


QUES: ELON So PME ASSES 


Governor King: This is Samuel 
Wilder King, Governor of Hawaii. 
My question is directed to Senator 
Smathers. Hawaii’s young men 
served with distinction in the last 
war and are serving again in the 
Korean conflict. They are making 
sacrifices on the battlefield along 


with other Americans. They are 
being decorated for valor, the 
decorations including two Con- 


gressional Medals of Honor. Many 
have been commissioned as officers 
in our armed forces. They are 
carrying their full share of the re- 
sponsibility of citizenship, yet they 
are being denied full participation 
in national affairs. Is this fair? 

Senator Smathers: Let me say to 
Governor King that I am very 
happy I voted to confirm him as 
governor of the Hawaiian Islands. 


* 


Mr. Back: Senator, thank you, 
very much. I know that Mr. Bart- 
lett and Mr. Farrington want to) 
answer that, but before they have 
a chance to do that perhaps they 
can bring up their answers when 
we bring up some of the ques- 
tions. In arranging tonight’s dis- @ 
cussion, we thought it appropriate 
to include questions which are 
typical of those in the minds of 
the people of Hawaii and Alaska 
themselves, so we invited our ABC 
affiliates, KULA in Honolulu and & 
KFAR in Fairbanks, and KENI in 
Anchorage, to bring to their micro- 
phones a few residents to ask ques- | 
tions of our speakers here in New 
York. We will use as many of 
the tape recorded questions as our 
time permits and here is the first 
one from one of Hawaii’s most dis- ! 
tinguished citizens. 


I believe he is going to do a good 4 
job. But let me just say this. § 
I recognize the sacrifice which 
some of the boys in Hawaii are 4 
making to defend the free world, 4 
we might say, against the on- jj 
slaughts of communism. I also ¥ 
‘recognize the sacrifice that our own’) 
boys are making, the boys from | 
Connecticut and Missouri and Mis- | 
sissippi and all the other places 
and the boys from Puerto Rico, for 
that matter, and some fifty other 
nations which are fighting with us 
in Korea. 

Can we say that because all of | 
them are fighting with us that we | 
have some obligation toward ° 
them? They are fighting for their 
own freedom. They are fighting | 
to keep the shackles of com- 
munism from around their necks 
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ad keeping themselves from being 
ground into the dirt by the com- 
unist heel. I don’t believe they 
are fighting only because they 
want to turn around to us and 
ay, “Look what we have done, 
mew you owe us something.” I 
think those boys are fighting to 
«eep themselves free and to keep 
iree the institutions which they be- 
iieve in. 

Mr. Back: Thanks very much, 


Senator Smathers. Now let’s have 
jour next question from Honolulu. 


Mr. Kanakanui: My name is 
illiam A. Kanakanui of Hono- 
ulu, a retired Lieutenant Com- 
ander, U. S. Navy, and a grad- 
aate of the United States Naval 
Academy, Class of 1924. At pres- 
ent, general manager of the 
Tuna Boat Owners Association of 
donolulu. My question is for 
Delegate Farrington. Delegate Far- 
‘ington, what would be the effect 
the Far East if the Congress of 
uc United States continues to 
eny Hawaii statehood? 


| Delegate Farrington: Jf the 
Congress of the United States con- 
finues to deny Hawaii statehood, 
e prestige of this country in the 
far East will inevitably suffer a 
fevere setback. The people of the 
far East will take as the measure 
f£ the attitude of Congress to- 
ward their sons and daughters who 
re American citizens in Hawaii 
he outcome of the consideration 
mm statehood. They are watching 
© see what happens to statehood 
nm order to decide in their own 
nipds if Americans are honest 
hen they say they are prepared 
aake the American of Oriental 
estry and of any other Pacific 
watry into full partnership. 


Mr. Back: Thanks very much, 
Farrington. I might point out 


tf 


that the ideas which some of our 
questioners present apply to both 
Hawaii and Alaska regardless of 
where the actual question comes 
from. 


Senator Smathers: Would I be 
wrong if I responded a little bit 
to that? Let me just say this. 
Delegate Farrington said our sons 
and daughters of the Far East. 
Well now I think we ought to get 
this straight. I thought he was 
arguing that all these people here 
in Hawaii are more loyal and in- 
clined more toward the West than 
the Far East and I believe that is 
the case. But if we are to be 
judged in the Far East by whether 
or not we take in the Hawaiian 
Islands as a state it seems to me 
that’s a faulty basis for judgment. 
If we are not going to be con- 
sidered a great and generous demo- 
cratic mation because we have 
131,000 casualties in Korea, be- 
cause we have tried to protect 
those people over there by spend- 
ing $15,000,000,000, because we 
have done what we did in World 
War II, but we are going to be 
judged solely on what we do as 
far as the Hawaiian Territory is 
concerned, in my humble judg- 
ment that is a somewhat far- 
fetched argument. 


Mr. Back: Mr. Farrington? 


Mr. Farrington: 1 don’t agree 
with that point of view, and I am 
sure that the issues involved are 
very different from those set forth 
by the Senator. I think it is very 
evident that our policy in the 
Philippines of fulfilling the prom- 
ise of independence gave us great 
strength in the Far East, and I am 
sure the fulfillment of the promise 
of statehood will give us great 
strength in similar areas. 


Mr. Back: All right, we are 
going back to the territories. We 


haven’t heard from Mr. Bartlett 
for awhile, so here is a question 
from Anchorage. 


Mr. Miller: My name is Glenn 
Miller. I have lived in Anchorage, 
Alaska, since 1942 and operate 
retail stores in Anchorage and 
Fairbanks. Senator Smathers, it is 
a matter of record that a large 
majority of the voters of Alaska 
requested statehood in a general 
election. It is also a fact that the 
people of the United States have 
overwhelmingly endorsed _ state- 
hood through public opinion polls, 
by vote of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the previous Con- 
gress, and through endorsement by 
both major political parties and 
numerous other organizations, in- 
cluding the American Legion, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, and the 
AF of L. 

How then, can you, Senator, 
and other elected representatives 
of the people conscientiously repu- 
diate your party platforms and 
oppose our right to statehood 
when it is clearly the will and 
desire of the people of the forty- 
eight states and Alaska that state- 
hood be granted now? 


Senator Smathers: Well, I ap- 
preciate that question. I might 
say to start with that the idea isn’t 
true that a political platform rep- 
resents and binds thereafter every- 
body in that political party. What 
four or five or maybe ten or fifteen 
men do in a back room in Chicago 
when they are trying to get, at 
that convention, the support of 
some of the delegates from either 
Hawaii or Puerto Rico or Alaska 
certainly doesn’t bind each United 
States Senator, certainly doesn’t 
bind me. But let me just say this. 
What we are trying to do is bring 
out some of the facts, and the 
facts have not been brought out, 
and that is why I am very happy 
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we are having this discussion here}y 
tonight. 

It has been pointed out that if 
you put a map of Alaska over the 
United States it would: stretch 
from Charleston, South Carolina, 
all the way to Washington. Yet 
they have approximately, according!) 
to the 1950 census, 128,000 people. & 
It was well developed at the last 
session of the Congress last year 
that if you took Alaska in, it 
would raise the per capita costs, 
the state costs, to a point where 
it would be higher on the indi- 
viduals of Alaska than any other# 
state of the Union. Now that’s 
no way to attract new people into# 
Alaska, that’s no way to develop. 
It would set Alaska back actually 
to have statehood. 


Mr. Back: Thank you very 
much, Senator Smathers. We have 
to move on to our questions. And# 
now, Delegate Bartlett, we have aj 
question from a lady in South- 
eastern Alaska. 


Mrs. Barnes; My name is Doris} 
Barnes. My home is in Wrangell,} 
the center of the fishing and timber} 
area of Southeastern Alaska 
where I have lived more than forty) 
years. I am a member of the} 
Territorial Senate. My question is} 
directed to Delegate Bartlett.) 
After the defense spending in) 
Alaska has come to an end, and 
with mining at a standstill, can 
you expect the fish and timber} 
resources of Southeastern Alaska) 
to support financially the balance 
of the territory? 


Mr. Bartlett: It’s good to hea: 
Mrs. Barnes’ voice even if it is re- 
corded from so far away. My answer 
to that would be in general that no 
one knows what is going to hap 
pen anywhere in the United States 
when defense spending ceases sud“ 
denly if it does. We just can’t 
answer that. It’s true in Florida. 


awaii; it’s also true in Alaska 
in that respect. JI would say in 
urther answer to Mrs. Barnes 
hat I would want to mention our 
urs, our vast hydro-electric po- 
-entia!, our oil, our tin, our plati- 
mum, our coal, our farm land, our 
ecid, as added resources in our 
reasure house of natural wealth. 
{ am happy to tell our audience 
that Mrs. Barnes is one of those 
nembers of the 1953 legislature 
‘hat memorialized Congress unani- 
mously for immediate statehood 
‘or Alaska. 


Mr. Back: Thanks very much, 
Mr. Bartlett. I am glad that you 
«now Mrs. Barnes. Here is a 
question for Senator Smathers 
‘rom one of the foremost citizens 


bf Fairbanks. 


Mr. Rivers: My name is Ralph 
J. Rivers, Democrat, practicing at- 
-orney of Fairbanks, Alaska, and 
Mayor of Fairbanks. I happen to 
favor statehood and have for many 
vears. I have been a resident for 
the past 30 years. I would like 
10 direct a question to Senator 
\émathers, the question being on 
he subject of the cost of state- 
aood over and above the cost of 
pperating a territorial government. 
‘ince Congress has given coastal 
pil deposits to the coastal states, 
ould it not be fitting and proper 
o give Alaska at least a million 
ollars a year from the net profits 
lof the Privilof Fisheries. an Alaska 
esource ? 


Senator Smathers: 1 was told 
7 the moderator to make these 
hort, so the answer is yes. 

Mr. Back: All right, thank you 
ery much, Senator. That’s the 
gttest speech I’ve heard from a 
‘esator in years. We have time 
i another question from a Town 
Meeting listener in Fairbanks. 
tr. Bukrovich: 


A 
yy 


My name is 


John Bukrovich, Republican Sen- 
ator in the Alaska legislature 
from Fairbanks, born in Alaska 
and a territorial resident for 43 
years. My question is directed to 
Senator Smathers. Senator Smath- 
ers, do you honestly believe the 
United States can ever successfully 
provide leadership to the rest of 
the world as long as she persists 
in treating citizens of the United 
States living in Alaska in a manner 
in which the American colonists 
were treated prior to the Revolu- 
tionary War or do you believe 
some of the dictators might sug- 
gest the Congress of the United 
States had better practice what it 
preaches? 


Senator Smathers: What I am 
entirely in favor is to do for 
Alaska just what we have done 
for Puerto Rico—give them the 
right to elect their own governor 
and their own officials which they 
now have. I think they are en- 
titled to that and should have it. 
I would like to remind the citizens 
of Alaska however that they are 
receiving from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, Uncle Sam, considerably 
more than they are giving to Uncle 
Sam at this particular moment. 


Mr. Back: Thank you, Senator. 
Now let’s turn to our studio audi- 
ence in New York and the first 
question will come from Jimmy 
Brannon who is a student of LaMar 
High School in Houston, Texas. 
He is the winner of the American 
Association for United Nations 
Student Contest in Houston, and 
here is Jimmy Brannon. 


Mr. Brannon: My question is 
directed to Senator Smathers. Is 
it consistent with U. S. political 
traditions to administer territories 
indefinitely, as we have been do- 
ing in Alaska and Hawaii? 


Senator Smathers: I would agree 


that we should not continue to keep 
Hawaii and Alaska in the status 
which they now are. I think that 
we do have to do something for 
them. I think we should do for 
them just what Nicholas Murray 
Butler, former president of Co- 
lumbia University, suggested when 
he said that we must give them 
every independence except the 
right to guide their own foreign 
policy, but on everything else give 
them complete autonomy. I am 
all for that; I think they should 
have that. 

Mr. Back: Mr. Bartlett, you 
haven’t had a chance to talk for 
awhile. What do you say? 

Mr. Bartlett: Well, I would 
say that I am all against that. 
We were promised statehood; we 
want statehood; we don’t want a 
compromise. 


Mr. Back: 
rington. 


And now, Mr. Far- 


THE SPEAKERS’ 


Mr. Farrington: 1 would like to 
put in this point. The Senator 
has offered to give Hawaii and 
Alaska the status of Puerto Rico, 
but he makes no reference what- 
soever to taxation, and I would’ 
like to ask him if he favors the 
exemption of Hawaii and Alaska?4 


Senator Smathers: 1 absolutely 
do. Hawaii today pays about 184} 
millon dollars into the United) 
States Treasury, but in turn it) 
gets back about 36 million a year. } 
It gets back a higher proportion 
of what it pays in than any other 
state in the Union. 


Mr. Back: I am sorry I have} 
to interrupt, Senator Smathers. 
Thanks very much to you, to} 
Mr. Farrington and Mr. Bartlett, * 
for your most informative discus- 
sion. Thanks also to our listeners 
in Hawaii and Alaska for their 
questions and to Stations KULA | 
Honolulu, KENI in Anchorage, | 
and KFAR in Fairbanks. 
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until the death of his father in 1933 when he was made 
ublishing company which issues this paper. 


eral manager of the 


resident and gen- 


Mr, Farrington’s active leadership in community affairs projected him into 


local politics. 


He was elected to the Senate of the Territory in 1934 and 


continued in that position until 1942 when he was first elected Delegate to 


Congress. 


SENATOR GEORGE A. SMATHERS—Democrat of Florida. 


Educated in the 


ublic schools of Miami, Senator Smathers was 
niversity of Florida with a law degree in 1938. 
practice of law in Miami during the same year. 


graduated from the 
He entered the private 
In 1939 the Attorney 


General of the United States appointed him as Assistant U.S. Attorney in 


charge of the Miami office. 

At the outbreak of World War II, Senator Smathers was called upon by 
the Department of Justice to organize one of the first Enemy Alien Control 
Boards, and this board became the model for many others subsequently 
organized. In July, 1942, his career was interrupted for a period of 39 
months by his seryice in the United States Marine Corps. While on active 
duty he seryed 18 months in the South Pacific area. Shortly after he was 
placed on imactiye duty, he was appointed by Attorney General Tom Clark 
as a Special Assistant for the prosecution of war fraud cases. 

In. December, 1945, he entered the race for Congress from his home 
district, and seryed as Congressman in the 80th Congress. He was nominated 
Democratic candidate for United States Senator from Florida after a hard 
fought campaign against the then incumbent, senior Senator Claude Pepper, 
im May, 1950 and was elected that November. . 


OR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


Background Questions 


ray 
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1 a. 


What are the legal and traditional criteria for judging a terri- 
tory’s fitness for statehood? Do Hawaii and Alaska qualify ? 


Do the peoples of these territories give their support to the Amer- 
ican form of government? Have they proved their political maturity? 


Do the majority of Alaskans and Hawaiians want statehood? Has a 
referendum ever been held? 


Have both Alaska and Hawaii attained sufficiently large populations 

to support statehood? 

a. Are their populations large enough to maintain state govern- 
ments and to warrant two Senators in Congress? 

b. Evaluate the argument that Senators from sparsely populated 
Hawaii and Alaska would cancel out the votes of men who 
represent millions of people. Do similar discrepancies already 
exist among the forty-eight states? 

c. How do the respective populations of Hawaii and Alaska com- 
pare with those of other territories at the time of their admis- 
. sion to statehood ? 

d. What are Alaska’s and Hawaii’s population needs? Does 
Alaska’s climate mitigate against increasing settlement? 


Do Hawaii and Alaska have the economic ability to support state- 

hood? 

a. Is it true that the further economic development of the terri- 
tories (Alaska particularly) is dependent upon their admission 
to statehood? 

b. Are the economic problems of Hawaii and Alaska fairly similar 
or totally different? 

c. What are the chief industries of both territories? What are 
the prospects for industrial development in the immediate 
future ? 

d. Have the territories adequate power facilities? If not, can they 
be economically developed in the future? 

e. How do the cost and standard of living in the territories com- 
pare with the states? 

f. As states Alaska and Hawaii would not be entitled to so many 
out-right federal grants. What effect would this have on their 
economies ? 

g. Can they afford the higher taxes that would be necessary? Or, 
would the costs of statehood drive them out of business? 

h. Does the large amount of federal control over land in Alaska 
mitigate against its becoming a free and independent sovereign 


= state? If so, what proposals have been made to remedy this 


situation? 
AWhat is the relationship between Hawaiian and Alaska statehood 


_and security? 
Is statehood a prerequisite to adequate defense in these areas? 
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b. How have the experiences of World War II (the attacks o 
Pearl Harbor and the Aleutians) affected our evaluation of th 
importance of these areas in our security system? 


Is the fact that Alaska and Hawaii are “non-continguous” to th 
United States of any importance in determining their fitness fo 
statehood ? 


Has the argument that these territories are too far away any validit 
in an age of supersonic speeds? 


Is it consistent with U. S. political traditions to administer territorie 

indefinitely ? 

a. Do these territories now endure the “taxation without representa 
tion” which the thirteen colonies found so insupportable? 

b. Isn’t the U. S. obligated as a member of the United Nations t 
develop self-government in its territories and possessions? 


In his State of the Union message, Pres. Eisenhower urged tha 
statehood to Hawaii “should be granted promptly with the firs 
election scheduled for 1954.” 

a. Is there much likelihood that this will be done? 


b. Why was Alaska not mentioned in this address? Is it becaus 
Hawaii is expected to be a Republican state and Alaska, Dem 
cratic? 


Has statehood been opposed (especially by Southern representatives 

because of the race question? 

a. Is there any validity in the argument (used primarily in th 
case of Hawaii) that federation of diverse races and culture 
is impractical ? 

b. Would two or four more Senators be enough to invoke cloture 


c. Would Hawaiians and Alaskans look with favor upon civi 
rights legislation? 


Evaluate the vote of the Senate Interior Committee to includ 

Alaskan statehood in the same bill (as Hawaii) and to hold hea 

ings on admission of both territories. 

a. Was this a recognition of pledges to and responsibilities fo 
both territories ? j 

b. Or, was it, as Sen. Malone put it in explaining his vote, a 


attempt to kill the chance of either being admitted to th 
Union this year? 


Should Alaska and Hawaii be considered jointly in order t 
balance the political effects of their admission? 


Is there any necessity or desirability in granting Hawaii an 
Alaska “commonwealth status” as an intermediary step betwee 
territorial status and statehood? Would this require a Constit 
tional amendment? 


Will admission of Hawaii to the Union have a salutory effect upo 
our relations with Asia? Would it mitigate against the impressio 
that Americans are the new white colonizers? 


